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To the Third Army Corps Union, 

In compliance with a resolution passed at our last meeting, 
[1880], held at the Astor House in New York city, I have 
the honor to submit the following report : 

The members of the Third Army Corps Union are called 
upon to mourn the death of the first Commander of the Corps. 
Major-General Samuel P. Heintzelman, U. S. Army (Re- 
tired), died at his residence in the city of Washington, on 
the morning of the first day of May, 1880. He was born at 
Marheim, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, September 30th, 
1805, entered the Military Academy at West Point, July 1st, 
1822, graduated in 1826, commissioned Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant Third Infan-trv and Second Lieutenant Second Infantry 
July 1st, 1826, and as such served on the Northern frontier 
at Forts Gratiot, Mackinac and Brady. On the 4th of March, 
1833, he was promoted to First Lieutenant, and served on 
quarter-master's duty in Florida and the Creek country. 
July 7th, 1838, he was appointed Captain in the Quarter- 
master's Department, remaining in Florida until the close of 
the war in 1842. In 1847, he joined General Scott's Army 
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in Mexico, taking an active part in several engagements, for 
which he was brevetted Major, October 9th, 1847. In 1848- 
49 he accompanied his regiment around Cape Horn to Cali- 
fornia, and for several years served in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, receiving the brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel for his con- 
duct in the campaign against the Yuma Indians. March 3d, 
1 855, he was promoted to Major of the First Infantry and 
served with that regiment on the Texas frontier. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion he was engaged as 
Superintendent of the General Recruiting Service, at Fort 
Columbus, New York harbor. When new regiments were 
added to the regular army he was selected for Colonel of 
the Eighteenth Infantry, and was rapidly advanced to the 
rank of brigadier- and major-general of volunteers, holding 
high and important commands during the entire war, and at 
its close received the brevet of major-general in the regular 
army. 

When the corps organization was arranged for the Army 
of the Potomac, General Heintzelman was assigned to the 
Third Corps, and commanded it in all the battles of the 
Peninsular Campaign, and until its return to the defence, of 
Washington, in September, 1862. The friendly rivalry of 
his division commanders, Hooker and Kearny, (each trying 
to out-do the other) brought them so prominently in view, as 
to deprive the corps-commander of some part of the glory to 
which he was entitled. He kept no reporter about him to 
write him into fame ; but he possessed the ambition of the 



true soldier, to do his whole duty, and his coolness and cour- 
age inspired confidence in his command. Having continued 
in active service for forty-three years, and arrived at the age 
of sixty-four, he voluntarily retired with the rank of major- 
general, on the 22d of February, 1869. 

In the death of this distinguished soldier we realize "the 
parting of another link in that golden chain of memory 
which binds us to the past ; " 

Therefore, be it Resolved : 

That in the death of Major-General Heintzelman, we 
mourn the loss of a friend and comrade endeared to us by 
the memories of many battle-fields: a noble soldier and 
gentleman, whose example and gallant deeds have contrib- 
uted much to the glory of our country. 

That we deeply sympathize with the family of our deceased 
comrade in their great loss. 

That a copy of this memorial be sent to them, and that 
it be entered on the minutes of this Association. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jno. C. Robinson, 
Maj.-Gen. U. S. A., R'd. 



Major-General Samuel P. Heintzelman. 

Born in Pennsylvania, 30th Sept., 1805. Died at Washing- 
ton, 1st May, 1880. Aged seventy-five years. 

Again the national flag is displayed at half-mast. Within 
a few hours the solemn reverberations of the funeral minute- 
guns will startle our careless people into asking, " What other 
of their noted generals has received his last orders : " 

"And the volleying cannon thunder his loss ; 
He knew their voices of old." 

Meanwhile the muffled drum and wailing "soldiers' 
music" will call together crowds to witness the exequies, 
"the rites of war," of one of the most noble and patriotic of 
the graduates of the National Military Academy, No. 445, 
(appointed in 1822, from Pennsylvania,) in the order of 
graduation from the founding of the institution. 

The first ten years of his military service, like those of 
almost all his fellow-pupils, were passed in the ordinary rou- 
tine of transfers and garrison duty. From 1838 to 1841, he 
participated in the Florida War. 

This was a four years' experience of unusual personal 



peril, hardship and suffering, with no commensurate glory. 
Few men of a subsequent generation can sufficiently estimate 
what our army underwent hunting the Seminole savages in 
the "barrens " and " everglades." To this succeeded another 
six years of routine, transfer and garrison. In 1847, as Cap- 
tain Second United States Infantry, he was sent out to 
Mexico, organized a battalion of recruits and convalescent 
soldiers at Vera Cruz, and was "engaged in the defense of 
•convoy from Vera Cruz, at Paso los Ovejas, September 
12, 1847 ; combat of Huamantla, October 9, 1847 (for gallant 
.and meritorious conduct in which, he was brevetted Major ;) 
and action of Atlixco, October 19, 1847." 

In 1848 to 1854, he was on frontier duty in California. 
In 1850 to 1853, he went through the fiery ordeal of a com- 
mand at Fort Yuma (on the Gila river), constituting one of 
the military posts along the far S. W. frontier of the nation. 
The term " fiery ordeal" is used, because, if there is a hotter 
place on this earth, it is not known to our officers. This 
will be better understood when it is said that there is a 
neighboring region, which is described in "soldier talk" as 
"hell burnt out," and the passage through it, as "travelling 
over the ashes." 

While in this department he successfully suppressed In- 
dian hostilities and terminated them. 

In 1859, he distinguished himself in protecting the south- 
ern border of Texas from the depredations of the Mexican 
guerilla, Cortinas, 
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When the " Slaveholders' Kebellion " was inaugurated by 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, he was at Fort Columbus, on 
Governor's Island, harbor of New York. A month after- 
wards, 14th May, 1861, he was full colonel, 17th U. S. In- 
fantry, and, three days later, brigadier-general of volunteers* 
He commanded the Union troops which captured Alexan- 
dria on the 24th of May ; and in July he participated in the 
Manassas campaign. The writer was standing in front of 
the Arlington House, opposite Washington (the headquar- 
ters of Gen. McDowell and of the Army of North-eastern 
Virginia, the embyro of the more fortunate Army of the Po- 
tomac), when the last council of war, so to speak, was held 
prior to the moving off of the troops. The scene is as vivid 
as if occurring at this moment, and the appearance of 
Heintzelman. 

He was a small man in stature and make, but he looked 
the veteran soldier that he was. 

He came up the slope with an alacrity consistent with his 
character ; his eyes flashing and his whole demeanor inspir- 
iting. His brigade took part in the skirmish at Fairfax 
Court House, on the 17th of July, and in the first battle of 
Bull Kun, on the 21st of July. In the latter he was wounded. 
Heintzelman was disgusted with the result of this half-fought- 
out battle, and more so with the conduct of some of the mili- 
tia or new troops. To instance how some of them behaved, 
he said that when the lines began to give way, he rode up to 
a regiment which seemed to be> in pretty good order. The 
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color-bearers were rolling up their flags with as much 
care as if they were to be returned to the colonel's quarters. 
One man held the staff, one the spear-head, and one each 
outer corner of the silk. 

Grinding his teeth, he looked on a moment and then asked 
them, in language more forcible than polite, "What they 
were about." They intimated that "they were going 
home." 

He said that, "he'd be d — d if they were ! " He ordered 
them " to unfurl their flags and march to the support of their 
imperilled comrades." 

To the question, "Well, what did they do, General?" he 
replied, with a laugh, " They partly obeyed and partly dis- 
obeyed me. In obedience to my order to unfurl their flag 
again and advance, they displayed the flag, but they went 
off to the rear, and all I could do I could not stop them ; 
and," he added, " I am not so certain that I was not wounded 
by one of the shots from this regiment, fired wild." The 
story was much longer, but this is the gist of it, and the 
brave old soldier shotted his discourse as he narrated his 
feelings and the efforts he had made on that fatal Sunday to 
save the honor of the flag that he had almost worshipped and 
the credit of the section to which he belonged. If he had 
been in command of the reserve at Centreville, it is safe to 
say there would have been a different story to tell of the first 
fight on the plains of Manassas. 

When the Army of the Potomac was distributed in corps, 
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he was placed in command of the " Fighting Third," which 
during the siege of Yorktown became the "Glorious Old 
Fighting Third, as we understand it." His two division 
commanders were Kearny and Hooker, without superiois as 
such throughout the war. The blaze and daze of their ex- 
ploits have blinded the public to the merits of their intrepid 
superior. 

"The three chief commanders of the Third Corps as just 
organized" (1861-62)— wrote (11-5-81) their last distinguished 
leader, — " were very marked men : Heintzelman full of cour- 
age ; * * * Hooker, as a subordinate commander, 
noted for his elegant appearance and bearing on the field and 
in camp ; but above them all, Kearny, whom the others did 
not approach, whose high toned bearing, reckless daring and 
courage so superlative that it absolutely seemed to know 
nothing of personal danger or exposure, — he was the imper- 
sonation of all the highest qualities of the gentleman and 
soldier." 

It is impossible in this obituary to fight over again the 
terrible conflicts of the battle-summer of 1862. 

Heintzelman was in command of his corps at the battle of 
Williamsburg ; and not only his commission as Major-General 
of Volunteers bears the date of this action — one of the most 
bloody of the whole war for his troops who bore the brunt of 
it — but he was subsequently brevetted major-general in the 
U. S. Army for "gallant and meritorious services" at this 
very battle of Williamsburg. 
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These promotions and brevets demonstrate emphatically 
and conclusively the appreciation set upon this bloody aurora 
of the crimson glories of the Third Corps by the authorities 
at Washington.. That Heintzelman was not adequately sup- 
ported on this occasion is attested by the sad reflective utter- 
ance of Hooker. How Heintzehnan's soldiers fought needs 
no eulogy at this late date. 

His next fight was the victory of Fair Oaks, or Seven 
Pines, 31st May — 1st June; and his brevet of brigadier- 
general in the regular army (31 st May, 1862) was accorded 
for gallant and meritorious conduct in this action. In his 
engagement of the 25th of June on our left, variously styled 
the»battle of l ' Oak Grove, " or " the Orchard, " or 4 ' the Peach 
Orchard," or "the second battle of Fair Oaks," he showed 
the way into Richmond, and if he had been backed, as he 
should have been, or if his superior had comprehended the 
situation, the Third Corps might have led in. "This [scarcely 
known or hardly ever mentioned] was the first of those grand 
and never to be forgotten contests called the Seven Days' 
Battles." 

General Cullum says he was in the battle of Gaines' Mills, 
27th June. 

He was in the battle of Savage Station, 29th June, and in 
the battle of "Glendale," or "Frazier's Farm," or "New 
Market Cross Roads," on the day following. 

In the latter "he was contused." 
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64 General Heintzelman performed his duty faithfully and 
honestly." 

"Glendale resulted in a victory for the Union forces." 
"The rebel troops became a mob and fled in terror towards 
Richmond.'" " A mournful wail was heard from Glendale 
during that long dismal night lit up by the red glare of 
torches flitting to and fro as the rebels gathered up their 
wounded." 

" For heaped and strewn was all the battle-ground 
With wrecks of nations, and the livelong night 
Went pilgrims with red torches, searching round 
The tangled heaps of slaughter ;. to the light 
Turning the rigid faces, lifeless quite. 
One here would find a son, here one would view 
A brother still in life : in pious rite . 
While these thus lingered, all the night hours through 
To heav'n within the town was raised thanksgiving due." 

Heintzelman was with his Third Corps at Malvern Hill, 
1 st of July, and after being " boxed up like herrings" at Har- 
rison's Landing, he was very glad to be allowed to join Pope. 
His first fight on the new line was the "combat of Kettle 
Eun," 27th of August ; and his Corps was heavily engaged in 
the fearful battle of Manassas, 29th-30th August, 1862, and 
participated in the battle of Chantilly, 1st September — a "de- 
cisive conflict" in one respect, if no other; it decided that the 
rebel "Army of Northern Virginia" was not to go into 
Washington through a breach in the human wall interposed 
by Popes "Army of Virginia." 
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Heintzelman's active service may be said to have termi- 
nated at this juncture. He was too honest and outspoken for 
the orb in the ascendant and its satellites ; and the Third 
Corps, marched and starved and fought to pieces, was put 
into the defences of Washington to recruit and recuperate, 
and their chief received the command of the works south of 
the Potomac, 9th September, 1862, to 2d February, 1863, and 
of the Department of Washington and Twenty-second Army 
Corps to 13th October same year. 

He afterwards held most honorable and important positions* 
full of responsibility beset with thorns, but devoid of the 
slightest oxygen of the u glory" which is "the breath of the 
soldier's nostrils." He was retired 29th April, 1869, with 
rank of major-general, "for wounds received in line of duty," 
by a special act of Congress. 

A long acquaintance and correspondence with this fearless 
veteran revealed his clearness of perception and admirable 
common sense with ever increasing force. Of the details of 
his varied and extensive service, his memory was extra- 
ordinarily retentive. 

If he has left behind any record for publication, his fellow 
citizens will be astonished at the powers of narrative pos- 
sessed by him, if the story is conceived and presented in the 
spirit manifested in his conversation and letters. The masses 
are always unjust to the highest type of their servants — 
"duty men." Their attention is ever caught and held by the 
glare of the meteor or the tail of the comet, rather than the 
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unvarying lustre of the planet that holds its bright but stead- 
fast progress unchangeably through the sky. Heintzelman 
served faithfully, and deserved a higher appreciation than 
was accorded to him by the country at large. But if any- 
one doubted the value set upon him by soldiers, they would 
only need to witness his reception by the representatives of the 
Old Third Army Corps Union, at any of their annual meetings 
held on the anniversary of the battle of Williamsburg, from 
which Heintzelman derived his major-generalship of volun- 
teers, and his brevet major-generalship in the regular army. 

J. Watts de Peyster, 
Brevet Major-General, S. N. Y. ; 
First Honorary Member Third Army Corps Union: 



jor-General Joseph Hooker. 
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Fellow Members of the Third Army Corps Union : 

Honored with the office of presenting to the Third Army 
Corps Union, an obituary of one of its most distinguished 
associates and leaders, the duty is performed with mingled 
sadness and gratification, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
which attached me to the deceased. Kindred and friends 
were his comrades in war and in peace. You know what 
Hooker was among soldiers, and conspicuous as he appeared 
upon the battle-field, he shone equally so among civilians and 
in the drawing-room, until the occurrence of the calamity 
which blasted his life. At the moment when Fortune 
seemed to have taken him to her closest embrace, he ceased 
to live or be himself, long before he ceased to exist. 

It is with the Hooker of the White Diamond Division, 
that this memorial has to do most particularly upon this oc- 
casion ; while he continued to be one of the twin demi-gods 
who so glorified the "glorious old Fighting Third Corps, as 
we understand it" — one of the two u Dioscuri" who 
showed the way to victory on so many fields; — the Pollux 
to the Castor who fell at Chantilly. In this, as in many 
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other respects, the earthly careers of Hooker and Kearny 
resembled those of the famous twin heroes of Greece. Both 
were not destined always to appear together, and while 
Castor was subject to death like every other mortal, Poly- 
deuces was to be immortal until his own course was likewise 
complete. 

When a man has outlived ambition and attained all that 
he can reasonably expect, the utterances of his sincere convic- 
tions — founded upon comparison and experience - upon a 
close acquaintance with a subject and abundant opportunities 
of forming a judgment — are entitled to respect and confi- 
dence. Weighing all things in the balance, scrutinizing 
every fact which has a right to exercise an influence, I am 
convinced that the Third Corps, as this Union understands 
it, was THE fighting corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
and consequently of all the armies of the Union. What corps 
was ever put in as it was ? What corps was ever fought 
to pieces, wrought to pieces, and finally torn to pieces as it 
was ? At last, when assassinated as a corps and dismembered, 
the fragments continued to shine as brilliantly, and conferred 
lustre on the stones with which they were newly set, just as 
a great diamond, like the Koh-i-noor, may be most extraordi- 
nary and therefore valuable in its entirety, but still can be- 
come even more striking for its brilliancy when divided or 
reduced in size, facetted or cut more artistically, and changed 
in setting. Down to the very last the men of the Diamond 
Badges did honor to the corps, division and brigade com- 
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manders who led them into their first battle, most of whom 
have passed away ; the last to pay the debt of nature being 
the chief who organized them — the brave and honest 
Heintzelman ! brigadiers Jameson, Birney and Berry, of 
Kearny's Division-, died haloed with success ; the last fell in 
retrieving what others had lost, at Chancellor sville. 

Of the two divisionaries, Kearny died in assisting to 
achieve a victory— Chantilly, always underestimated through 
ignorance, although it saved Washington; while Hooker 
lived long enough to fill the fullest measure of a soldier's 
thirst for glory. Finally, in the rear, as befits the superior 
at a military funeral, the corps- commander closed the proces- 
sion to the grave, full of years and complete in honor. 

In addressing civilians who have never looked upon the 
sublime spectacle of a severely contested battle, it may be 
necessary to resort to startling and extreme colors, and to 
subject these to a flood of light, to convey even an inadequate 
impression of the magnitude of the peril incurred or the mag- 
nificent courage requisite to rule and regulate and reign over 
it. To Soldiers, however, such as you, to Veterans, of whom 
many were baptised in fire and blood at Williamsburg, all 
in one or another crimson font of the Great American Con- 
flict — the vastest and costliest in disciplined life which ever 
raged among civilized peoples ; one which has been subjected 
to such investigation as no other struggle ever experienced, 
to a crucial test, indeed, which nothing but truth could 
stand without detection. To you, Members of the Third Army 
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Corps Union, it is only sufficient to recall the fact, as an ap- 
propriate eulogy and epitaph for Hooker, tjiat he won and 
then held your admiration and possessed your esteem, both 
in the highest possible degree. This may seem a very cold, 
concise mode of expression, but is it not almost as strong as 
words can make it ? Look in each others faces ; think what 
you have gone through together ! It is impossible among so 
many brave men to specify, to select examples when all are 
exemplars. Look in each others faces and put the question, 
what sort of a man must he have been to have won and kept 
with ever increasing intensity, your admiration ? What kind 
of a man, indeed, was Hooker ? He was a hero ! He real- 
ized the conception of the English poet and dramatist, 
Frowde, in his "Philotas." 

"When difficulties threat, the hero's mind 
Swells in proportion to the menaced danger ; 
Fears and distrust, like phantoms fly, before him, 
And vast ambition takes up all his soul." 

Ambitious ? Yes, Hooker was so, but what man with the 
secret fire of self-conscious greatness burning within him but 
is and ever has been so. Lincoln recognized the fact, but was 
not afraid, because he felt that our "Caesar was ambitious," 
to entrust the Army of the Potomac to the hands of the 
General in whom he recognized an ambition which under the 
discipline of patriotism animates men to deeds that have as- 
tonished the world, and still resounds wherever the past is 
searched for examples. 
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This letter of Lincoln is so remarkable, that it is inserted 
here, although it should, perhaps, appear in a more proper 
place, in connection with the supersession of Burnside by 
Hooker. 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C, Jan. 26, 1863. 
Major-General Hooker, 

General : — I have placed you at the head of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

Of course I have done this upon what appeared to me to be 
sufficient reasons, and yet I think it best for you to know that 
there are some things in regard to which I am not quite satisfied 
with you. 

I believe you to be a brave and skillful soldier, which, of 
course, I like. I also believe you do not mix politics with your 
profession, in which you are right. You have confidence in 
yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indispensable quality. You 
are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, does good 
rather than harm ; but I think that during General Burnside's 
command of the Army you have taken counsel of your ambition, 
and thwarted him as much as you could, in which you did a 
great wrong to the country and to a most meritorious and hon- 
orable brother officer. I have heard, in such way as to believe 
it, of your recently saying that both the army and the govern- 
ment needed a dictator. Of course it was not for this, but in 
spite of it, that I have given you the command. 

Only those generals who gain successes can set up dictators. 

What I now ask of you is military success, and I will risk the 
dictatorship. The Government will support you to the utmost 
of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it has done and 
will do for all commanders. I much fear that the spirit which 
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you have aided to infuse into the Army, of criticising their com- 
mander and withholding confidence from him, will now turn upon 
you. I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither 
you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any good 
out of an army while such a spirit prevails in it. 

And now beware of rashness. 

Beware of rashness, but with energy and sleepless vigilance 
go forward and give us victories. 

Yours very truly, 

[Signed,] * A. Lincoln. 



Hooker came of the good old Puritan stock, which has 
furnished so many great soldiers to the Saxon world, and, 
strange to say, soldiers as brilliant and Paladins as fiery, as 
any thrown up by the most excitable races, to whom the 
" splendid " in soldiership has been considered a peculiar at- 
tribute. His youth gave no indications of his subsequent 
career. It is said that he was intended for the church. 
Many other great generals have been reared in the fond hope 
that they would shine in the pulpit and not in the saddle. The 
•effect of this early training followed him to West Point, and 
is said to have influenced a part of his course at the National 
Academy. When, however, he shook off the effects of home, 
lie became at once what you, comrades, have known him. It 
is useless to repeat what is set forth in full in his official 
"Statements of Service," and recount the mere details of his 
early military life. He belonged to the class which was 
graduated in 1837— a class which, while it furnished a gene- 
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ral, two lieutenant-generals, and a major-general to the 
Rebels, prepared for the Union a number of most gallant and 
able officers. Among these, besides Hooker, were one of the 
best adjutant-generals who ever presided over the bureau-ad- 
ministration of an army, several brigadier-generals, and two 
corps-commanders ; one, strangely and extraordinarily beloved, 
was afterwards unintentionally but unhappily the cause of 
Hooker's greatest misfortune. It is treason in the minds of 
many, worse than any committed by the Rebels against the 
country, to express the opinion that, if the commander of the 
Sixth Corps had possessed some of the characteristics of his 
classmate and superior, the preachers and choirs in rebel- 
dom would have had no chance to say and sing thanksgivings 
for the escape of the Army of Northern Virginia at Chancel- 
lorsville ; yet this was the fact. Another classmate, accord- 
ing to one of your well-known and eloquent associates, also 
helped toward this untoward result. 

Like all other graduates of this period, after being gradu- 
ated, Hooker participated in the Florida War, the "Dis- 
puted-Territory-Controversy " with England, and the " Can- 
ada Border Disturbances." 

The first war worthy the title, with Mexico, a pigmy to 
the Brobdignagian giant which succeeded within thirteen 
years, found Hooker Adjutant of the First U. S. Artillery. 
Thence, in 1846, he passed to the staff of Brigadier-General 
Persifer F. Smith, and afterwards to the staff of Brigadier- 
General Hamar, in the same year. In 1847, he was aide-de- 
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camp to Major-General Butler, and, in 1847-8, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General to Major-General Pillow. The distinction 
acquired by the division commanded by the last named, great 
and acknowledged, has been attributed to the courage and 
ability of its young chief-of-staff. The effects of subordinates 
upon results have often been extraordinary, but these are gene- 
rally secrets known to but a few, and an esoretic few of eye- 
witnesses ; such is the absorbent capacity of chiefs possessed 
at once of military and political eminence. At all events, if 
as much as was claimed by his friends for Hooker, and, as is 
most probable, was due to him, it was only a forecast of what 
he was to prove himself within the ensuing fifteen years. The 
power of command and the military capacity was in him, and 
only required the sphere and opportunity to manifest itself. 

There are very few individuals in these prosaic days who 
realize the romantic and poetic idea of a hero. And, yet, 
one was called away last November, 1 879, who in very many re- 
spects fulfilled the heroic type. Extremely few soldiers, who 
lived within the last half century, have possessed so many 
attributes which go to fulfill the popular conception of a hero. 
Hooker was endowed with physical beauty, elegance and 
grace. He was said to be the handsomest man in the dimin- 
utive old army. He was one of the handsomest in the vast 
new army, comprising over a million of veterans. When he 
returned from the war, to take command in New York, he 
could not pass through the streets without attracting uni- 
versal attention. In his attire and bearing, he was the cyno- 
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nt sure of every eye. Few men ever looked upon a finer 
ion specimen of humanity. This, the "outer" Hooker, incased 
at an "inner" Hooker in many respects equally worthy of ad- 
nd miration. It was remarked of the commander of the Red 
es Diamond, the First Division of the old Fighting Third 

Corps, that "there were twenty thousand men, perhaps, in 
the Army of the Potomac who were simply as brave as 
Kearny, but there was not another who could stoop like an 
eagle on a desperate field with such an electrifying influence." 
From another standpoint, the same remark might be applied 
with equal justice to Hooker. 

On one occasion, during the Atlanta campaign, Hooker 
accompanied by three prominent staff-officers, advanced to re- 
connoitre. The spot he selected was actually swept by a storm 
of balls and bullets. One of the subordinates, as gallant and 
•charming a fellow as ever lived, considered the occasion so 
extraordinary that he sketched it, and James Walker, the 
great American military historical painter, transferred it to 
canvas with more than his usual vivid conception of battle 
incidents. His picture represents a Georgia pine grove, with 
the three staff-officers sheltering .themselves, by the order* 
of their superior, behind three massive trees, scarred, torn 
and shattered overhead by shell and round shot. Some dis- 
tance in advance, Hooker, with outspread arms, has opened 
&, vista through a screen of brushwood, and stands there en- 
veloped in a halo of the blaze of battle, observing the rebel 
forces further to the front 
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Gen. Paul Oliver, who drew this on the spot, says that it 
seemed a miracle that Hooker escaped; and, yet, there he 
stood some time, amid the driving sleet of death, as cool and 
calm as he was ever under fire. 

On another occasion, during this same " Advance to At- 
lanta," an assistant-adjutant-general to Thomas was sent to 
him with an order. He found Hooker in a little log shanty, 
with a single aide-de-camp, supervising a forward movement. 
To the front the ground rose, covered with wood, then 
dipped and rose again to a crest held by the enemy. Hook- 
er's men were attempting to carry this ridge, and above the 
intervening trees ascended the peculiarly-tinted smoke of 
battle, whose crackle and roar filled the air. There was a 
shout and a sharp interchange of musketry volleys, and soon 
after a comparative lull ; and then an officer came spurring 
back to tell Hooker that his men could not carry the crest 
without reinforcements. 

The general dispatched his aide-de-camp with the re- 
quisite orders, and after a certain lapse of time there was a 
renewal of the firing, and of the shouting and answering 
yells. Then followed another ominous comparative quiet. 
Presently the aide-de-camp reappeared with the report "that 
the Union troops were not strong enough to carry the posi- 
tion." 

"Wait here until I return. I will be back soon," said 
Hooker to Colonel Prentice. " I must see to this myself." 

After the lapse of a few minutes, there was such a shout- 
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ing beyond the leafy screen as almost, in itself, was an assur- 
ance of victory. Then the churm of battle waxed deafening ; 
the smoke whirled up again, followed by such a cheer as 
welcomes and announces triumph. Its echoes had scarcely, 
died away when Hooker rode back to the log hut. " Say to 
Gen. Thomas," he remarked, "my troops have carried the 
position." 

These two anecdotes are sufficient to illustrate the man ; 
but it was not merely as a fighter that Hooker was thus emi- 
nent. His strategy, or grand tactics, on several occasions 
was superlative. One of the best military critics, who has 
published his reflections on the "Science of War," within 
the past twenty years, — Colonel Macdougall of the British 
Army — considered Hooker's manoeuverings previous to 
Chancellorsville as perfect in their way. 

Taking the cue from one of the most remarkable favorites 
of fortune who has ever lived and won her fondest smiles, it 
has become the fashion to depreciate Hooker's operations at 
Chattanooga; whereas the great victory won on Mission 
Ridge was entirely due to his preliminary successes. His 
holding the Wauhatchie Valley, and his capture of Lookout 
Mountain, were the absolute key-notes to the vaster subse- 
quent triumph, which, without them, would have been a dif- 
ferent affair. 

Hooker's series of holding and winning was an overture 
which summed up the whole music of the piece. 

"Success," exclaims Victor Hugo, and with justice, "is 
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a hideous thing. Its counterfeit of merit deceives men. Tt> 
the masses, success has almost the same appearance as su- 
premacy. Success, that pretender to talent, has a dupe — 
history!" * * * " Prosperity supposes capacity- 
Win in the lottery, and you are an able man. The victor is 
venerated. To be born with a caul is everything. Have 
but luck and you will have the rest ; be fortunate, and you 
will be thought great. Beyond the five or six great excep- 
tions, which are the wonder of their age, contemporary ad- 
nfiration is nothing but short-sightedness. Gilt is gold 
■ * * * That mighty genius, by which one becomes a 
Moses, an ^Eschylus, a Dante, a Michael Angelo or a Frede- 
ric, the multitude assigns at once and by acclamation to 
whoever succeeds in his object, whatever it may be. * ** 
They confound the radiance of the stars of heaven with the 
radiations which a duck's foot leaves in the mud." 

The best proof that Hooker was an exceptional soldier, 
officer and general, is the consistency of his whole military 
life. From first to last he shines in individual brilliancy. 
His case is a striking exemplification of the terrible truth of 
the French proverb, "The absent are always in the wrong." 
This aphorism has a fearful signification "in love, war and 
politics." The man who is not invariably himself when his 
presence and power is necessary to success, is always sure to 
lose the game. Stricken down at the crisis of Chancellors- 
ville, Hooker's marvelous initiative was altogether forgotten. 
Struck down a second time by disease, the consequent of the 
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first shock in the Virginia Wilderness, Hooker was eclipsed 
when his orb should have shone the most clearly for his vin- 
dication and influence. Nevertheless, even when the com- 
parative wreck of himself, he never showed himself among 
his old companions-in-arms without exciting a furore of en- 
thusiasm second only to that with which the Army of the 
Cumberland always hailed its nonpareil, Thomas. 

The interval of his life between the close of his service in 
Mexico and the full development of the " Slaveholder's Re- 
bellion" has no connection with the increment of his popu- 
larity and glory. Meanwhile the best proof of the apprecia- 
tion of his adopted state, California, was the presentation to 
him of a magnificent sword. 

He re-entered the military service, after the first Bull 
Run, as brigadier-general, and at first commanded a division, 
afterwards the Second of the "Old Fighting Third Corps, 
as WE understand IT." 

His first battle, Williamsburg, Monday, 5th of May, 1862 — 
whose anniversary is annually and enthusiastically kept by 
our Union — was the crimson aurora of the full day's glory of 
the Army of the Potomac. His tenacity on this occasion, 
until the arrival of Kearny, was an example never lost upon 
this, "the great army of the East and of the country." He 
shared with Kearny, his brother (and rival) in-arms, the 
glories of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines, the first fight before 
Richmond ; of Oak Grove or the Peach Orchard, or the Se- 
cond battle of Fair Oaks, the prelude to the terrible " Seven 
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Day' 8 Fighting;" of the real Union victory, variously 
styled, but best known as Glendale ; of the other Union vic- 
tory at Malvern Hill, which, with a Hooker or Kearny at 
the head of the army, would have been improved upon and 
followed by the capture of Richmond. 

Throughout the Pope campaign, Hooker did his duty by 
his new commander, and if every major-general had imi- 
tated him, Pope would not now be the object of vitu- 
peration, nor would McClellan ever have had another 
chance. His fighting at Bristow Station was perfectly splen- 
did, although not more so than at Groveton, and at the Se- 
cond, or more terrible, Manassas, or Bull Run. Hooker 
always boasted, and with good reason, that hi» White Divi- 
sion of the Third Corps " never met the veterans of Stone- 
wall Jackson without driving them." He also took a promi- 
nent part in the decisive fight at Chantilly, in which his; 
beloved associate, Kearny, lost his life. This engagement, 
amid tempest and gloaming, so little comprehended, never- 
theless saved Washington. At Antietam, he commanded 
the First Corps, on the Union right, and was achieving a 
great success when, as usual, his ill-luck interposed and he 
was seriously wounded. He next appeared on the field at 
Fredericksburg, in command of the centre-grand-division, 
which comprised the two regular divisions of Hancock, a 
Second, not a THIRD, Corps Light, and Humphreys — your 
last corps commander, who fully acknowledged your merits — 
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who distinguished themselves in a manner never exceeded, if 
equalled, on either side, during the whole war. 

Hooker succeeded Burnside in command of the Army of 
the Potomac, and his powers of organization, his adminis- 
tration, and the moral force he brought to bear, as well as 
his masterly conception and inception of this battle, has been 
universally acknowledged. Stricken down at the crisis, in 
justice he was not responsible for what followed. His* subse- 
quent operations against Lee won for him the thanks of Con- 
gress, which are peculiar in their wording and pertinence. 
These recognize "the skill, energy and endurance, with which 
(in June, 1863,) Hooker first covered Washington and Balti- 
more from the meditated blow of the advancing and powerful 
army of rebels led by Gen. Eobert E. Lee." The'most fatal 
mistake of Hooker's whole life was gratifying Halleck by re- 
signing the command of the Army of the Potomac. Indubi- 
tably, Hooker was correct and Halleck was wrong ; but the 
theoretic superior and critic upset the judgment of the bril- 
liant practical strategist and experienced fighter. Neverthe- 
less, although Meade took Hooker's place, " the battle of Get- 
tysburg was fought with the ammunition with which Hooker 
had amply provided the soldiers, inspired and carried for- 
ward by his energy ; soldiers fed, in a great measure, with 
the rations provided by his foresight. The same engineers- 
he nad selected and advanced, guided and posted the troops ; 
the same staff administered and moved them." Everything 
was in place as he disposed it; "nothing was changed in 
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matter or spirit," is the remark of one who loved and 
trusted him, "except that in person Hooker was ab- 
sent, while still present in spirit and inspiration; "every- 
where from Oak Kidge to the Bound Tops, from the Granite 
Spur to Culp's Hill." 

Such are the laurels, among many others, which are due 
to Hooker. They cannot be torn from his brow. Indeed, 
who would seek to tear them from the brow of that magnificent 
chief, afterward crippled by the results of terrible injuries 
received in battle. Had Hooker been less than he was; 
had he been less than his friends claim for him ; his career 
would have ended with the relinquishment of his role as 
third commander of the Army of the Potomac. But it was 
not so. Justice would not permit it to be so. His fate was 
not the fate of either of his successors or of his predecessors. 

Transferred with two corps, the Eleventh and Twelfth, 
from the Army of the Potomac to the Army of the Cumber- 
land, beleaguered in Chattanooga, Hooker brought relief and 
victory with him. Counted out of the fight, he was one of 
the main factors, and second only to Thomas, in the subsequent 
great victory on Mission Kidge. 

Lookout Mountain, the key-note to Chattanooga, the 
entering wedge to one of the most popularly considered "de- 
cisive conflicts" of the Rebellion, the American "Battle 
above the Clouds ;" the most romantic triumph of the whole 
war, belongs to Hooker alone. That "plum" was never in- 
tended for his share. Providence, juster and more merciful 
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than man, determined that he should be the one to plant the* 
" banner of the stars" upon the loftiest pinnacle ever won 
throughout the five years' struggle by force of arms; an 
efflorescence of stone as wonderful as the feat of arms which 
it commemorates ; a "pulpit rock," from which the arch-dev 
of the Kebellion, like the " Veiled Prophet of Khorassan" — 
(no less determined in his desolating and selfish ambition) — 
stood and promised triumph to his deluded followers, a pro- 
mise as false, as fatal as the poisoned goblet to a like fanati- 
cised faithful in the halls of Neksheb. 

To do full justice, hpwever, to this great American 
soldier, would require more time than can be accorded, and 
the pen, however unwilling to hurry over so glorious a theme, 
must reluctantly restrict itself to the mere mention of King- 
gold, Mill Creek, Cassville, Dallas, Pine Mountain, on the 
Chattahoochee, before Atlanta : but, more particularly, at 
Peach Tree Creek ! In all these Hooker added to the re- 
splendent reputation which was the inevitable result of his 
actual personal leadership in contact with the enemy. 

The following quotation undertakes to explain his disap- 
pearance from active service : 

■ "In August he left the Army of the Cumberland in con- 
sequence of his criticisms on Sherman's movements in the- 
advance on Atlanta. He was provoked at what he considered 
a failure on Sherman's part to retrieve a blunder made by 
McPherson before Resacca (in Snake Creek Gap), and he 
freely alluded to it as a "blunder." Sherman resented it, 
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and, when McPherson was killed, leaving Hooker the senior 
major-general in command of a corps, and naturally expect- 
ing to be placed in command of an army, General Howard 
was appointed, subject to the approval of thePresident. Mr. 
Lincoln telegraphed Sherman to appoint Hooker. Sherman 
reiterated his desire to have Howard appointed ; the Presi- 
dent still urged Hooker's appointment, whereupon Sherman 
made his resignation a condition of Hooker's appointment. 
Howard was appointed, and Hooker was relieved to take 
the Northern Department." 

To promote Howard at the expense of Hooker, after their 
relations at Chancellorsville, would seem an unparalleled in- 
justice if the last few years had not revealed what extraordi- 
nary doings " Rings" can accomplish, and while there is ever 
present to the memory the fact that another was preferred to 
Thomas. But 

" the Wank and file* scout a political plan, 



For a Soldier knows Soldier, a Man loves a Man ! 

Then to him who of fighting ne'er yet got his fill ; 

To that gen'ral who e'er found a Way for his Will ; 

To that one when most wrong'd chose, then, most to obey ; 

And in stern path of duty, show'd, led on, the way ; 

* Three cheers and a Tiger,' 'tis Joe Hooker, the man 

Who as chief or corps-leader will do all he can, 

And as long as he serves our dear country we know 

Just the the spot where to find him, Joe Hooker, OUR Job." 

J. Watts de Peyster, 
Brevet Major-General, S. N. T. 
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The Third Army Corps. 



ITS ANNUAL DINNER WHO WAS THERE AND WHAT WAS SAID. 

The Annual Dinner of the Third Army Corps Union took 
place last evening, 5th May, at the Astor House, being given, 
like all its predecessors, on the Anniversary of the Battle of 
Williamsburg, which was not only the first engagement of the 
Aj*my of the Potomac which its military historians dignify by 
the title of a battle, but which was fought by the Third Corps 
.almost alone and unsupported. Indeed, the members of that 
Corps are wont to say that it is Third in name alone, and 
that by the record of its achievements it should be designated 
the First. It was the first Corps to enter Yorktown. It 
was first to fight the four year's antagonist of the great army 
of the Union, the "Army of the Potomac" — the "Army of 
Northern Virginia." It fought the first battle before Rich- 
mond and also the initiative conflict of the series of collisions 
known as the " Seven Days of Battle." It covered the re- 
treat from the Peninsula. It was the earliest in force to succor 
Pope and the Union u Army of Virginia." Upon it fell the 
brunt of the battle of Chantilly, and it saved Washington 
in 1862. Under Pope it was fought to pieces, and though 
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«ager to be present at Antietam, had to remain in Washing- 
ton to recruit. It held the key of the position at Chancellors- 
ville, and it was one of the regiments of the Third Corps who 
xid us of that dangerous enemy, Stonewall Jackson. It held 
the salient at Gettysburg and stopped the turning movement 
of Lee. Had it been handled by one of its own brilliant and 
"beloved chiefs, it would have cut in two Lee's retreat behind 
the Blue Ridge ; when inefficiently put in, it suffered in vain 
^t Wapping Heights. Again, through the same insufficiency, 
it came short of achieving success in the bitter Mine Run 
movement. All through the campaign under Grant it ren- 
dered brilliant service, and the chapter of its great achieve- 
ments ended with the war alone. 

About fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner last evening, and 
fought their battles over again like good comrades, with a 
vivacity not to be expected in regard to events that occurred 
so many years ago. General H. E. Tremaine, who was Aide 
to Hooker at Chancellorsville, and Meade at Gettysburg, 
presided. Later in the evening he gave way to Major W. P. 
Shreve, who acted as toastmaster. 

The first toast was " The President of the United States," 
-which was most ably responded to by Colonel Clayton Mc- 
Michael, of Philadelphia, whose remarks, both humorous 
And eloquent, were followed by hearty cheers. 

The second toast was " The Death Roll of the Tear," to 
which General John Watts de Peyster responded in the fol- 
lowing observations: 
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Comrades: — In response to this toast, I am not going 

"To fight (y)our battles o'er again," 

but to endeavor to recall and commemorate qualities in our 
' 'loved and lost" which rendered them as interesting and 
agreeable in other lines as those of military duty, as when 
they " set the battle in the tented field." 
I feel at this moment, with Ulysses, 

" Blind to the future, pensive with our fears, 
Glad for the living, for the dead in tears." 

Gen. Samuel P. Heintzelman has never received the full 
meed of acknowledgement which was his due. Unexceeded 
in courage, unsurpassed in patriotism, the experienced veteran 
who was the first to command the " glorious Olp Fight- 
ing Third Corps, as we wnderstand it," was as clear- 
sighted and as clear-headed as he was brave and magnani- 
mous. 

After the war to put down "the Slaveholder's Rebellion" 
had ceased, I had the pleasure and profit to continue an inti- 
macy which began about the time of the first Bull Run disas- 
ter, which resulted in a correspondence, exceedingly valuable 
on his part, after the sterling old Pennsylvanian had gone to 
Europe in search of remedies to restore, in a measure, the 
health which he had sacrificed in the service of his country. 
There is scarcely a doubt that he intended to perpetuate the 
story of his connection with an organization of which he was 
intensely proud and which he dearly loved. If he had lived 
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to complete this work the Third Army Corps Union would 
have discovered how highly he appreciated its members — "a 
peculiar people," whom he had so often seen discharging the 
severest tasks demanded of valor and fortitude. His compre- 
hension of the phases and facts of the sublime spectacle of 
the conflicts in which the Third Corps was tried and never 
found wanting, was unusually vivid and correct. If he had 
given to the world his views and reminiscences, the Third 
Corps would hold in still higher esteem the old hero even 
than they do the fearless veteran who was at its head in their 
terrific "baptism of fire," of which this day is the Anniver- 
sary. 

The fire which glowed to the very last in Heintzelman 
recalls the lines of Goldsmith, which the veteran British 
General, Sir Edward Cust, selected as the motto for his 
"Annals of the Wars : " 

" The worn out soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sits by the fire and talks the night away, 
Grieves o'er the wounds, and tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulders his crutch and shows how fields were won." 

The next in order is the man whom we all deplore, the 
brilliant soldier and the elegant gentleman, who, unfortu- 
nately for the Third Corps and for himself experienced the 
saddest of all fates for a manly man — to die in everything 
that really constitutes death before he actually died in the 
ordinary sense of the word. To him, for years, might have 
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been applied the words of Revelation, "thou livest and art 
dead." I refer to the man who was the cynosure of every 
eye ; who, when the war was over, was " as pretty as a pic- 
ture to hang upon the wall." I mean the favored of Heaven 
and the favored of the gentler as well as of the sterner sex, 
Joe Hooker. He, likewise, intended to present to the world 
a just record of the marvellous achievements of the Third 
Corps. Cruel fate denied to him the coveted opportunity, 
and the terrible shock received at the very moment when the 
Third Corps, under one of its most beloved commanders, 
Sickles, was doing, at Hazel Grove, all that men could do to 
convert defeat into victory and wrench triumph from disaster 
— a shock which eventually converted one of the most perfect 
specimens of physical and soldierly attractiveness into a crip- 
ple, — struck down at the same time the eye-witness of the 
miracles of soldierly excellence which characterized the wear- 
ers of the Diamond Badges from Williamsburg to the march 
on Gettysburg, — a series of grand deeds only terminated by 
the surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court House. 
Dear old Joe ! Of him it was well and truly said, 

" Sly political schemers may worship a sham, 
But the soldier will never be quit with a flam; 
For the Gen'rals true soldiers look up to as * some ' 
Are not those who say " Go on," but those who say ' Come ; ' 
And the rank and file scout a political plan, 
For a soldier knows soldier, a man loves a man ; 
Then to him who of fighting ne'er yet got his fill ; 
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To that gen'ral who e'er found a way for his will ; 
To that one when most wronged chose, then, most to obey; 
And in stern path of duty, showed, led on, the way; 
Three cheers and a tiger ! 'Tis Joe Hooker, the man 
Who as chief — or corps — leader will do all he can, 
And as long as he serves our dear country we know 
Just the spot where to find him, Joe Hooker, our Joe." 

Last and least of the brilliant stars composing the vast 
constellation of brilliancies which illustrate the grandest 
corps of the Army of the Potomac, was Brigadier (Brevet 
Major) General Joseph B. Kiddoo. He was last in the order 
of decease, and least in comparison with the two before men- 
tioned. Nevertheless he was a remarkable soldier and a 
capable individual. His intellect was acute, and after the 
actual fighting had ceased he fought for his country at home 
and abroad as ably with his brain as he had previously done 
on the battle-field by his example and with his sword. How 
he suffered from fearful wounds inflicted by Rebel bullets, 
and with what astonishing fortitude he bore almost unex- 
ampled torments, none know better than the speaker, who 
with him in the hospital and intimate with him down to the 
period when he too was called away to join the rapidly aug- 
menting host " beyond the shining river." 

Amid the aggregate lustre of the heroes who illustrate the 
army corps, of whom you, comrades, are the gallant living 
representatives, Kiddoo' s light is comparatively lost in the 
general illumination. Other organizations might point him 
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out as exhibiting the steady light of a planet amid twinkling 
stars, but a Corps like the Third, which comprised so many 
men of mark, can only indicate him as a single fine specimen 
of the aggregation of gems whose combined splendor is that 
of the purest Oriental ruby, rarest of jewels, amid a col- 
lection of brilliant stones of lesser value and lustre. 

I have omitted but I have not forgotten Gen. Tibbetts, 
whom I had not the good fortune to know intimately ; but 
this was my loss, for to have been honored as he was by his 
associates of the Third Corps is all-sufficient proof of his 
worthiness as a man and a soldier. 

This response cannot more appropriately conclude than 
with the citation of a few lines inspired by the consideration 
of the glory won for our dear country in one of the mQ8t suc- 
cessful wars ever waged by a nation — a war (that with Mex- 
ico) which realized the promise of Heaven to "the chosen 
people" that "five of you shall chase a hundred," whereas 
it took more than even numbers of the best troops of Europe, 
w r hen the French tried the same game, to overcome the Mex- 
ican forces. 

Yes, "our recent and illustrious dead" have gone to re- 
join the thousands of their associates, victims to battle and 
disease, 

" On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their 'shelter '-tents are spread ; 
And Olory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead ! " 
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It is rarely that an after-dinner speech arouses such enthu- 
siasm. Three times was the speaker interrupted by the com- 
pany rising to its feet and giving each time three ringing cheers. 
And he sat down amid a final salvo led by Col. Clayton Mc- 
Michael, who proposed his health "as the best friend and 
historian of the Third Corps." The other toasts were re- 
sponded to as follows : " The Associated Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac," by Col. C. G. Otis; "Gettysburg," by 
Col. L. B. Duff; "Our Deceased Comrades," by Maj. Z. K. 
Pangborn, editor of the Jersey City Journal ; "The Third 
Corps as We Understand it," by Gen. Leavitt Hunt; "The 
Commissary Department," by Col. M. W. Burns; "The 
Past Officers of the Third Corps Union," by Gen. Charles 
K. Graham, and the "Ladies," by Gen. H. E. IVemaiiie. 

There were present at the dinner besides the gentlemen 
we have mentioned, Maj. -Gen. Joseph B. Carr, Secretary of 
State of New York; Maj. -Gen. John Kamsey, Maj. -Gen. 

Robert McAllister ; Colonels John Lloyd, Leonard and 

Thomas Eafferty ; Police Justice Morgan ; John W. Newell, 

Charles Courtois and Powers ; Majors Willard Bullard, 

J. B. Fassett, Whittingham, A. J. Clark, William Plim- 

ley ; Captains "W. J. Eay, C. F. Bowers, W. H. Howard, 
F. E. Garnett, M. Stewart, J. H. Crawford, J. C.Noonan 
and J. Giller ; besides others whose names we were unable 
to obtain. y*. 

(" W. H. F." in the "New York Evening Mail," Friday, ^>i 
6th of May, 1881.) ^| 
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